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THE KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY UNIT— PART I 



ALICE TEMPLE 
School of Education, University of Chicago 



The problem of unifying the work of the kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades is one that is engaging the serious attention of many 
teachers and supervisors. It was thought, therefore, that a descrip- 
tion of the way in which one institution has attempted to solve 
the problem might have some practical value at this time. 

The following pages will give an account of what the School of 
Education has done, both in its college department and its elemen- 
tary school, to bring the work of the kindergarten into organic 
relationship with that of the rest of the school. 

THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 

Training of teachers. — During the first years of its existence the 
College of Education of the University of Chicago, like other 
teacher-training schools, offered in its undergraduate department 
one general curriculum for the training of elementary-school 
teachers and one special curriculum for the training of kinder- 
gartners. 

There are two chief reasons for the existence of this practice in 
nofmal schools. In the first place, the kindergarten was main- 
tained in this country as a private and philanthropic institution 
for many years before it became a part of the public-school system. 
Teachers for these early kindergartens were trained in private 
kindergarten training schools established for the purpose, and for 
a number of years these same private normal schools were able also 
to supply the gradually increasing demand for kindergarten teachers 
in public schools. Hence when the public normal schools finally 
found it necessary to train kindergartners they, naturally enough, 
simply added a special curriculum similar to those prevailing in 
the private training schools and employed one or more kinder- 
gartners to teach most of the subjects. 

498 
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In the second place, the controlling principles, methods, and 
materials of the early kindergarten were so different from those of 
the early primary school that a special type of teacher-training 
seemed to be absolutely essential. 

The last twenty years have witnessed many changes in both 
kindergarten and primary-school practice. The progressive kinder* 
garten no longer adheres to the traditional "gifts and occupations" 
and to prescribed methods of using these materials; nor does it 
proceed upon the theory that universal truths may be conveyed 
to little children by means of symbols. Accordingly, it provides 
materials and activities by means of which children may gain 
control of their bodies, express and organize their ideas, expand 
and interpret experience, and establish desirable attitudes and 
habits. Meantime the up-to-date primary school, realizing the 
limitations of the 3 R's curriculum, has enriched its program by 
adding such activities as singing, drawing, constructive occupations, 
story-telling, and games, and has endeavored to organize its work in 
terms of the children rather than the subject-matter. 

With these changes in classroom practice there has been in 
recent years a growing tendency in a number of leading institutions 
to reshape their normal-school curricula, organizing one for the 
training of teachers for kindergarten and primary grades, and the 
other for the training of teachers for grades beyond the third. The 
School of Education made this change about seven years ago. 

A two-year curriculum for freshmen. — The organizers of the new 
kindergarten-primary curriculum proceeded on the conviction 
that the period in the child's life from four to eight years is relatively 
homogeneous, and that teaching in any one of these years can be 
effective only when the teacher is familiar with the characteristics 
and needs of the period as a whole and the methods by which the 
school has successfully ministered to these needs throughout the 
four years. 

The required subjects included in the curriculum are listed 
below. Each of the eighteen subjects represents a unit of work 
covering forty-eight class periods. 

I. General 

1. Introduction to the Scientific Study of Education, 

2. Principles of Teaching in Elementary Schools. 

3. Child and School Hygiene. 

4. English Composition. 
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II. Departmental Subjects 

5. Introduction to Kindergarten-Primary Education. 

6. Industrial Arts: Plays and Games. 

7. Reading, Language, and Literature. 

8. Introduction to Community Life, History, and Civics. 

9. Drawing and Painting. 

10. Music. 

11. Natural Science. 

12. Geography ) J The Kindergarten-First Grade Curriculum 

13. Mathematics) (Practice-Teaching. 

14. Practice-Teaching. 

15. Practice-Teaching. 
III. Electives 

. „■ ( Selected according to individual interest or need and subject to 
the approval of the departmental adviser. 



17. 
18.) 



I. The first four courses or majors listed are required of all 
students who are preparing to teach in any part of the elementary 
school. Course No. 1 is taken during the first quarter of residence 
and serves to acquaint the students with the fundamental problems 
of education. Observation in the elementary school, with reports, 
is a required part of this course. 

The second course listed above is another general course which is 
taken the first year, the purpose of which is to familiarize the 
students with the general methods of class management and of 
teaching in the elementary school. The students observe with the 
instructor the exemplification of teaching principles in each of the 
grades, including the kindergarten. Observation is always followed 
by analysis of the lessons seen. These two courses, together with 
Hygiene and English Composition, are the only required courses 
not organized with special reference to the needs of kindergarten- 
primary teachers. 

II. Of the departmental courses the first one mentioned, Intro- 
duction to Kindergarten-Primary Education, is taken parallel with 
Introduction to Education. It places emphasis upon the study of 
the child during the period 4 to 8 years and the character of his 
education during this period. Supervised observation in the 
kindergarten and primary grades is an important part of this 
course. Each of the special methods courses in the above list, 
numbered 6 to 13 inclusive, deals with some one subject, or group of 
related subjects, of the lower-grade curriculum. Each course is 
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organized so as to include discussion of both the subject-matter and 
methods of teaching the particular subject in the kindergarten and 
first three grades of the University Elementary School, and also 
observation of the teaching of the subject in the practice school. 

Students may not register for practice-teaching until they have 
completed the two general courses in education and some of the 
special methods courses. By this time they have had so much 
observation in connection with college classes that they are ready 
to begin teaching as soon as they have prepared satisfactory lesson 
plans. They are assigned for practice-teaching in the kindergarten 
and primary grades. 

Students who are more interested in working with children of 
second and third grade take geography and mathematics, while 
those who are interested in the earlier years register for a third 
major of practice-teaching and the course entitled Kindergarten- 
First-Grade Curriculum. 

The latter is a summarizing course the purpose of which is to 
train students in the organization of curricula for these grades 
adapted to particular situations. It is taken by students who have 
had the general courses in education, several departmental courses, 
and some practice-teaching. 

III. The three electives are allowed in order that students may 
strengthen any phases of preparation in which they find themselves 
deficient. 

In considering such a curriculum as that outlined above one may 
naturally ask whether or not important subjects formerly included 
in the kindergarten or the elementary curriculum have been 
omitted and whether the time given to other subjects has been 
materially reduced. It may be noted, for example, that there is no 
course devoted to the study of Froebel's writings, especially the 
Education of Man and the Mother Play, a course which has been very 
commonly made the basic course in kindergarten training schools. 
Such study has been omitted from the curriculum because it is 
believed that all that is sound and valuable in theory and method in 
these books is to be found in much clearer and more readable form in 
modern books on education. Furthermore, the study of Froebel's 
particular contribution to education can be understood only in the 
light of the history of education, a subject which can well give 
place in a two-year course to others of more direct and practical 
value for the prospective classroom teacher. 
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Again the curriculum outlined provides no course in the tradi- 
tional instrumentalities of the kindergarten — the "gifts and occu- 
pations." Instead, a course in industrial arts for lower-grade and 
kindergarten children is provided. This is a special methods 
course which includes enough actual work with the materials 
suitable for little children for the students to gain the necessary 
technique. It includes only those of the Froebelian materials which 
have proved valuable. No time is given to a study of materials and 
processes which may not be used in the classroom. This is an 
example of a course in which the time formerly given has been 
materially reduced, but without loss. The time thus saved is 
devoted to a more thorough study of methods of teaching reading 
and other subjects of the curriculum of the progressive primary 
school. 

On the other hand, time formerly given in the curriculum for 
elementary-school teachers to a study of upper-grade subject- 
matter and method is now given to subjects more important to the 
primary teachers such as Plays and Games, Introduction to Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, etc. 

This new curriculum has been administered long enough to 
satisfy those who are responsible for it that the teachers who are 
now going into the lower grades and kindergarten after completing 
the series of courses outlined above are, other things equal, doing 
far more efficient work than those who completed either of the 
curricula formerly offered. They are intelligent concerning the 
needs and capacities of children during these early years and realize 
the importance of securing continuity of experience for the children 
in the organization of school activities. Those who teach in the 
kindergarten find themselves able to anticipate and prepare for the 
work of the first grade without sacrificing any of the values of 
the kindergarten. Similarly the first-grade teachers know how to 
take advantage of the results of kindergarten training. 

Four-year curriculum for freshmen. — In the meantime, all 
students are urged to prepare more fully for classroom teaching by 
completing a four-year curriculum leading to the bachelor's degree. 
The proportion who take this longer curriculum is steadily increas- 
ing with the demand for higher scholarship on the part of the 
elementary-school teacher and corresponding increase in salary. 
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Advanced curriculum for supervisors. — The curriculum for 
teachers who have had normal-school training and teaching experi- 
ence and who wish to prepare for supervisory work is organized on 
the same principle as that for the classroom teachers. It includes 
courses which prepare students for supervision of both kindergarten 
and primary grades. If it is desirable to unite the kindergarten 
and primary grades in the training of the teacher, it is even more 
important to prepare supervisors for efficient work in both fields. 

THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Conditions favorable to co-ordination. — The classes in the Univer- 
sity Elementary School are relatively small. No teacher in the 
lower grades is responsible for more than thirty-five children. 
There are special teachers of music, drawing, industrial arts, and 
physical education so that for most of the work the groups are half 
this size, eighteen or less in number. Some of the classrooms have 
their smaller group rooms and there is a playground or gymnasium 
for all physical work, a special music room, and the workshop. It 
is never necessary, therefore, to conduct two classes in the same 
room. 

The rooms have movable furniture and adequate equipment and 
supplies. The equipment of the first grade is very similar to that of 
the kindergarten so that the children who are promoted from 
kindergarten to first grade find themselves at home there. The 
activities also are familiar. The children draw, model, construct, 
play games, listen to stories, have informal conversation, sing 
songs, etc. Even for the systematic teaching of reading they 
find themselves prepared, as is shown on page 508. Furthermore, 
they are not unacquainted with the room teacher as she has joined 
them with her class in the gymnasium during many of their game 
periods the previous year. The teacher of music, too, has often 
visited and sung with them in the kindergarten so that they are 
acquainted with her. The daily time schedule of the grades is 
necessarily somewhat less elastic than in the kindergarten because 
of the special teachers of music, arts, etc., but the general atmos- 
phere is free, informal, and homelike as in the kindergarten. 

All of the five teachers in the grades below the fourth have had 
full kindergarten training, including practice-teaching in the 
kindergarten as well as training for teaching in the primary grades. 
Likewise, the two kindergarten teachers have had primary training. 
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The teachers in the lower grades do not teach exactly the same 
grade every year because the size of the classes varies. Sometimes 
there is a large second-grade group; another year it may be the first 
or third that is unusually large. This means that the IB and 1A 
teachers may be called upon to teach regularly any subject in second 
or third grade in the afternoon session, which the first-grade classes 
do not attend. Or a teacher who has taught 2A and 3B classes 
during any one year may the next year teach 2B and 2A classes, etc. 
One of the teachers has gone on with the same class for three suc- 
cessive years. All the teachers make it a practice to visit one 
another's rooms. Experience of this kind has the distinct advantage 
of keeping the teachers in direct contact with the teaching problems 
of the grades below and above their own and necessarily makes for 
greater continuity in subject-matter and method and in all phases 
of school life. The special teachers work in close harmony with the 
room teachers, thus securing the degree and kind of correlation 
desirable. 

There is nothing unreasonable in a demand for conditions as 
good or better than these in our public-school systems. They do 
exist in some places and they should become increasingly common. 

The course of study. — Probably the most effective means of 
bringing the kindergarten and primary grades into vital relation- 
ship is in the organization of the curriculum as a unit. In fact, the 
psychology of the child of this period demands such procedure. 
There are certain native tendencies and characteristics which are 
common to the entire period of which the school must take account. 

1. Children of this age are highly imitative and seek constantly to interpret 
social experience in various forms of imitative and dramatic play. 

2. They crave sensation and delight therefore in manipulating objects and 
materials and in experimenting with tools. As they acquire a little control 
and skill they construct crude objects which fit into their play schemes or 
projects. The planning and making of the objects involves problem-solving 
of a rudimentary sort. 

3. Children are extremely social during these years as manifested in their 
pleasure in companionship, their tendency to do as those about them do, 
and their eagerness to talk. 

4. Finally, they demand much physical activity of a sort that gives exercise 
to the larger muscles and keeps the vital organs in good condition. 

The kindergarten-first-grade curriculum should be organized 
with these fundamental needs and desires of the children as the 
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primary consideration. It should attempt to further the children's 
spontaneous efforts to satisfy their needs by applying material, 
opportunity, incentive and necessary guidance adapted to the 
broadening experience and growing control of the children in these 
several directions. A brief description of two important types of 
activity as carried on through the kindergarten and first grade will 
serve to illustrate how continuity of experience has been secured 
during these first years of school life. These will be described 
under the headings Dramatic and Manual Activities and Language 
Activities. Other phases of the program such as Plays and Games, 
Music and Drawing are organized on the same principles. 

Dramatic and manual activities. — "Community-life" is the term 
used to include the themes about which many of the play interests 
center. Children of this age seek to enter into some of the forms 
of social life of which they are a part by reproducing certain inter- 
esting phases of this life in imitative and constructive play. We see 
city children playing house, store, train, driver, etc. They use dolls 
and other toys in such play when they have them but they are very 
ready to adapt material at hand to their purposes. They use chairs 
to make a train ; the space behind the sofa in the corner serves as a 
house; a fruit crate makes a most satisfactory lemonade stand. 

Group projects. — The kindergartner makes use of these strong 
dramatic and constructive interests from the beginning. When the 
children come to school for the first time in the fall they find an 
attractive room which contains, among other things, many sugges- 
tive toys and play materials such as dolls, doll beds, chairs, and 
dressers; toy housekeeping utensils; toy trains and wagons; large 
building blocks; clay and plasticine; paper, scissors and paste; 
drawing paper and crayons; a sand table; etc. The children are 
encouraged to play freely with these things for the first few days, 
selecting their own materials and toys. After they have had time 
to become acquainted with different materials and have discovered 
some of the possibilities, the teacher may take up someone or more 
forms of play which have been initiated by the children, and by 
tactful suggestions lead to definite organization of the activities in 
the form of objective group projects. For example, early this fall 
some of the children became interested in playing on the floor with 
the large building blocks. They experimented with the blocks for 
a day or two and finally one child made a chair. This suggested 
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other furniture to her and the others and soon all were making 
chairs, tables, beds, and stoves. These were large enough for the 
children to use themselves. 

Soon they began to encroach on one another's territory; so the 
teacher drew lines on the floor to mark off one child's space from 
that of his neighbors. This suggested rooms to the children. As 
the spaces were in a row the teacher suggested that they represent 
different rooms in the same house. This led to discussion of the 
necessary rooms and the proper furniture for each, which was 
straightway made. The chalk marks on the floor separating the 
rooms did not satisfy one boy ; so he secured some long board-like 
blocks and used these. Next came the demand from one of the 
children for doorways between the rooms. This child then selected 
shorter blocks for the partitions which he combined so as to leave 
spaces for doorways. 

The "dramatic" play stimulated by the kitchen and dining- 
room in this playhouse suggested the need for cooking utensils. The 
teacher then supplied plasticine and all of the children experi- 
mented with it, turning out in the course of time some boiling 
kettles, tea kettles, a rolling-pin, cups, and plates. Suddenly one 
boy said to a little girl, "I'll make you some peas to boil in your 
pot," and proceeded to roll numberless little spheres of plasticine. 
The teacher took this opportunity to ask where one might get other 
things which were needed in cooking. This suggested the idea of 
building a grocery store to the children and two of the boys pro- 
ceeded to construct one. The others discussed the result and in the 
light of their criticism the structure was finally improved so as to 
serve the purposes of a grocery store more satisfactorily. The 
miniature store was stocked with a few fruits and vegetables of 
clay. It was soon discovered that it was going to be too small to 
hold all the things that a grocer has for sale, whereupon it was 
decided to use all the blocks and make one big store. 

While these children were carrying on the project described, the 
play of another group was organized by means of a screen play- 
house which the teacher supplied. These children used the blocks 
to make furniture for this one house and the play led finally to inter- 
est in the grocery as the immediate source of food. Both groups 
then united in the building, equipping, and stocking of the large 
store. 
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The development of this project required two or three trips to a 
grocery to get ideas of interior arrangement, of the stock carried, 
the window display, and the process of buying and selling. It sup- 
plied motive and incentive for a variety of manual activities from 
which problems suited to the ability of different children could be 
readily selected. Boxes and bags of different sizes and shapes were 
needed to hold the products; means of representing cans and 
bottles had to be devised ; fruits and vegetables were modeled and 
colored accurately enough to be easily recognized; cards for price 
marks had to be measured and cut; market baskets and delivery 
wagons were made, and also pocketbooks and toy money for the 
buyers. 

As the structure and equipment assumed proportions sufficient 
to admit of it, the children began to play at buying and selling. The 
mother would come from home (the screen playhouse), pocketbook 
in hand, and buy of the clerk, paying for her purchase at the 
cashier's desk. Sometimes the orders came by telephone. After 
such play as this the children were delighted to learn and sing the 
following little dialogue song : 

Mother: "Hello, hello, please send a sack of flour." 
Grocer: "All right, all right, 'twill be there in an hour." 
Mother: "Goodbye." 
Grocer: "Goodbye." 

Other projects which have been initiated and developed in 
similar fashion and with equally satisfactory results are the making 
of a paper doll outfit by each child, and in connection with this the 
building and equipping of a dry-goods store by the group as a whole; 
the planning and carrying through of a Christmas festival, including 
the purchase and decoration of a tree and the making of room 
decorations, gifts, and invitations; a group of community buildings 
including homes of various kinds, a school, a church, stores, the fire 
department, etc. Such a project as the latter would develop gradually, 
beginning perhaps with the building of individual houses or homes. 
This would lead very naturally to the arrangement of these on a 
street and would at once suggest sidewalks and street lights. The 
needs of this toy community become apparent one after another, 
and as they are taken up the children are given full opportunity 
to express their interest and extend their knowledge and experience 
concerning each by means of excursions, pictures, descriptions, 
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and various forms of graphic, constructive, and dramatic activity. 
Planting and caring for a garden and raising chickens are projects 
which afford much valuable nature experience. 

Through play activities of the kind described the children are 
constantly acquiring new ideas and meanings and developing power 
to use these ideas in carrying forward their own play purposes. 
With this growth in the control of ideas there is necessarily a 
parallel advance in the development of oral language as the "vehicle 
of ideas." The acquisition of a relatively large number of ideas 
and of words corresponding to these ideas is preliminary to the 
process of learning to read intelligently. The child who is to learn 
to associate printed and written words with their meanings must 
have previously associated the corresponding oral words or sounds 
with meaning. The beginner can go from printed symbol to mean- 
ing only by way of the oral symbol — hence the importance of 
providing in the kindergarten rich experience of the kind described. 
If the child enters first grade without such experience, the school 
must take time to supply it before reading can be effectively taught. 

In the first grade similar projects are undertaken but among 
them are projects requiring more manual skill which are related to 
forms of community life which are somewhat less familiar. Chil- 
dren who have come up through the kindergarten are interested to 
recall their play and work of the year before in connection with the 
home and grocery store and their more recent experiences of the 
summer in the country and on the farm. These are readily related 
to the food products found in the school garden, and interest is 
easily carried back to the farm and the characteristics of family 
and community life there. A miniature farm is set up on the sand 
table or on the floor. The children devise ways and means of 
representing the characteristic buildings, the gardens, fields, fences, 
etc. They bring toy animals, or make them of clay or plasticine. 
These complete the picture and suggest dramatic play, which often 
leads to a rearrangement of the objects in the sand table in order 
to present a truer picture. 

A project growing out of all this is a farm book. This involves 
such activities as constructing the book, designing a cover, collecting 
pictures, making illustrative drawings and cuttings, writing or 
pasting in explanatory words and sentences, and composing relevant 
descriptions and stories for the book. 
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Free play and work period. — While the type of work described 
allows for much initiative and purposeful activity, the primary 
grade teachers have felt that some provision should be made, as in 
the kindergarten, for quite free choice of activity, material, problem, 
etc. Therefore the program provides a period several times a week 
during which the children are free to use any materials or toys 
available. These include paper for construction, drawing or 
writing, clay and plasticine, scraps of soft wood with hammers, 
saws, and nails, sewing and weaving materials, dolls, and picture 
and story books. 

The children get the materials they need and put them away 
promptly at the end of the period. They work alone or in small 
groups. The teacher is there to give help and suggestion when 
needed, to encourage the timid children, and to see that time is not 
wasted. Time is given to examination and discussion of the work 
which has been undertaken by different individuals or groups and 
the children hear and accept many suggestions from one another. 

The teacher values this period as one during which she gains 
deeper insight into the interest and abilities of the children and is 
able, therefore, to provide more intelligently for their individual 
differences. She values it as a further and most effective means of 
developing initiative and independent thought and action. And 
finally, she values the social control which is gained through this 
form and degree of freedom. It is another example of the way 
children of six and seven years of age are provided with a type of 
school experience which has proved valuable for children of five 
years. 

[To be concluded] 



